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his fingers. Neither the monkey nor any other 
animal can "oppose" the thumb. And yet, for all 
this, man exhibits a higher harmony and can bring 
all his parts to bear upon a single purpose of attain- 
ment in a manner quite beyond the monkey. 

The beauty of a curve and to a less degree a 
straight line, compared with an irregular line, is 
the presence of the unifying constant relation to 
the ordinates through all the individual variations 
of direction. We may perhaps call the kind of 
beauty, that we have been considering with regard 
to the. human figure, as its functional beauty; but 
intimately related to it is the beauty of line. Now 
the beauty of line in the human figure depends 
upon these curves, and, theoretically, they can all 
be mathematically expressed. Indeed, it is most 
interesting to see how far they can actually be 
reduced to mathematical equations. These again 
have their individualities marvelously harmonized 
in the wider whole. The same is true of the range 
of individualities that make the color scheme of 
the undraped human form, including such ranges 
as blue eyes, red lips and the darkest hair — and at 
the same time forming one of the most valuable 
and subtle harmonias of color. 

Art then consists in bringing design out of chaos, 



(To be continued.) 



organism out of the undifferentiated mass, coher- 
ence out of incoherence, the higher out of the lower. 
It takes things as they are and either actually, as 
in most of the decorative arts, or by a process of 
suggestion, as in the case of the imaginative arts, 
builds up, conceives or imagines things as they 
might rather be. Art is eternally opposed to things 
as they are ; and the first sign of artistic decadence 
is the decay of the creative or imaginative spirit 
in what we call realism; which means the copying 
of things as they are, because we no longer have 
the power to conceive them better. This has been 
the death story of practically every art in the 
history of the world. When art no longer struggles 
against the tide and is content merely to reproduce 
the actual in nature, or to repeat in stereotjrped 
form and phrase its own creations in the environ- 
ment that it has made for itself, then it is no longer 
alive but dead. 

Art then is a schematized whole of individualities 
valuable in themselves. 

But is this not exactly what we found civilization 
to be? And therefore, whether we expected it or 
not, art and citizenship turn out to be exactly the 
same thing. 

Citizenship is the art of life. 

Ian B. Stoughton Holborn 



A THEOSOPHIST PRAISES "THE ART WORLD" 



SOME of the pleasantest impressions come from 
kind words told behind one's back and some of 
the approval that does not mention names and 
thus rouse dispute is apt to linger longest in one's 
memory. This occurs to mind on reading a page of 
the September number of The Theosophical Path 
published at Point Loma, in California, in which a 
certain magazine of art is considered. "A New Trend 
in Art Criticism" does not mention The Art World 
outright — but shall we indulge in false modesty and 
ignore the compliment ? If it were only to get ahead 
of any other magazine of art, we hasten to put the 
cap on our own head and thank "L. L." for such 
courteous and discriminate speech. If The Art 
World is not meant, why then . . . well, well, let's 
say no more, but let that spectre lie. . . . 

A New Trend in Art Criticism 

To those who have observed the field of Art during the 
last decade and noted the more recent trend of art criticism 
it must be evident that radical changes in view-point and 
appreciation are taking place. No doubt these have existed 
as a growing undercurrent of opinion for long; but it is 
noteworthy that this has now gained strength enough to 
find expression through the current commentary of the 
magazines, partly in protest against the decadence and 
extravagances of the ultra modem "cults" and "tendencies" 
which are the natural oifspring and fulfilment of material- 
istic and personal motions. 

A popular magazine has now come forward as champion 
of ethical principles which recognize in Art a moral import 
and significance that has always been denied it by the 
purely aesthetic standards of criticism. Judged by these 
principles, which seem to reflect the influence of a saner and 
more comrorehensive philosophy of life than one is accus- 
tomed to find in this connection, many notable works of art, 
ancient and contemporary, have been passed in review 
in the monthly issues of the magazine each being appraised 
independently of its established prestige or reputation, and 
assigned its place according to this new standard of valu- 
ation. And incidentally many old art shibboleths, still in 
vogue, with their corresponding ideals or impulses, are 



mercilessly exposed. The old cry of "Art for Art's sake," 
which vibrated in every loc£il art atmosphere of a gener- 
ation ago, is boldly challenged and its weakness exposed. 
Hie doctrine that a work of Art becomes such by virtue 
of the power, beauty, or dexterity of its execution or treat- 
ment alone, whatever be its subject and whatever influence, 
moral or otherwise, it may exert, is sternly condemned; 
while, last, but not least, the egotism of the dierished creed 
which would make of Art a mere medium for personal 
expression, and foster the plea that the artist's aim should 
be to present his personsd view-point or impressions of 
life in a vivid and striking way — this also is shown in its 
true proportions and its pettiness placed in contrast with 
nobler standards which would value Art by the breadth 
and univer-alitv of its appeal, — the range and quality of 
its outlook and inspiration. 

The principles thus declared are by no means r.ew, but 
their appearance in the arena of popular magazine criticism 
is certainly an innovation, and a welcome voice amidst the 
chorus of discussions of dilettanteism, of bohemian license, 
and of mere aesthetic and rhetorical appreciations of art. 
They are a practical recognition that true Creative Art can 
only grow and blossom in health and beauty when in har- 
mony with the Laws of Life; that the greatest of Arts is 
the Art of Living, and that the caprices and exploits of 
ambitious egotism, clever though some of them may be, are 
but noxious weeds, destined to wither in the fuller light of 
beauty and truth. 

Only the student of Theosophy, knowing this power to 
shed iight on all the problems of lire, can truly appreciate 
the many evidences, in all fields of human activity, of its 
leavening influence in the world today. It presents no 
dogmas (and Art like Religion is a field in-which dogmas 
and academic formulas may grow and mature rapidly), but 
it does shed light. And witn the advent of Light comes an 
awakening and clear vision. With a more enlightened under- 
standing of man's nature and the true source of his power 
and inspiration, which the teachings of Theosophy alone can 
give, will come a recognition of the divine mission of Art; 
and the chaos of connecting tendencies, the discords of a 
civilization animated by motives of selfishness and personal 
ambition, by which the art and creative power of to-day 
is so overburdened, will be resolved into a harmony which 
will permit the Ancient Mysteries to again "rule the world 
of thought and beauty" and restore to man his divine 
heritage of Art. 

L. L. 



